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A Creed for 
Wayfaring Man and Child 


JSABELLA HoRTON 
in The Christian Advocate 


I find that I believe in a Creative Energy 
that fills the universe, its presence as im- 
manent in the frailest insect as in the 
farthest star. And that somewhere be- 
tween the two it holds me in the sweep of 
its power. 

And since personality is the highest ex- 
pression of life, so far as I am able to 
conceive of it, I endow this mysterious 
life force, this Creative Energy, with the 
spiritual qualities of personality—con- 
sciousness, intelligence, purpose, will. 
Moreover, since love has proved the most 
powerful motive in the spiritual universe, 
IT must add to my concept of the Supreme 
Being the quality of benevolence. Not 
simply the interest of the creator in the 
thing created, but the self-sacrificing love 
of a parent for the child. 

And since this conception of an illimit- 
able love manifested through unmeasured 
sacrifice could only have come to me 
through the life and passion of Jesus 
Christ, He becomes to me “the perfect 
revelation of God in the life of man’. 

A simple creed, is it not? A creed must 
needs be simple, so that a wayfaring man 
or: child may not err therein. But it is a 
creed that sweetens the bitterness of life, 
puts the thrill of love and courage into 
the common round of toil, and gives wings 
to the soul. 


A German Dancer 
Discovers America 


Mary WIGMAN 
in The Living Age 

The train was roaring along the sea- 
coast and the landscape flew past. There 
were wide bays with the open sea _ be- 
youd. I felt as if I were going blind when 
suddenly the curtain was raised, and I 
saw immeasurah. distances, boundless ex- 
panses, untouched solitude, infinite space. 
The landscape came to life and _ its 
tremendous rhythm penetrated me. A 
great joy welled up within me like a 
mighty song. Bay after bay rolled past 
and my wandering gaze strayed every- 
where, no longer encountering any resist- 
ance in its gigantic sweep. 

At this moment I learned to love the 
America that lies behind the _ over- 
strenuous life of the cities, with their in- 
sanely large buildings and the crazy 
tempo of their tremendous traffic, behind 
the fantastic extent of the factories, be- 
hind the exalted intensity of the people’s 
lives. Behind the people’s knowledge of 
their own power and self-mastery stands 
the land, silent and tremendous, resting 
on itself and waiting, tolerating and en- 
during what the man of the moment has 
created. 
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Sentiments 


Against this background the skyscrapers 
no longer look like stage property, and 
their huge dimensions become coordinated 
with a mass that is in proportion to them. 
For they grow out of the vast rivers that 
flow through the country, out of the end- 
less plains that express trains traverse, 
out of valleys and mountains of gigantic 
size. The size of the Ford factory, with 
its parking place for ten thousand auto- 
mobiles, no longer troubles one, and, when 
the hundred thousand electric lights on 
the Chicago boulevards are shining at 
night, one’s eye wanders happy and con- 
tented over a well-organized, fairylike 
domain extending for miles. It all seems 
as if the works of man were trying to 
establish a counterweight to the extensive 
forces of nature. It is as if man wanted 
to establish a harmonious relationship 
with the measureless expanse of the 
country, to which he feels he is bound and 
from which his best strength comes. 


Little Boy Blue 
In Blue Dungaree 


LEsitig A. PAauL 


in “A Green Love and Other Poems” 


Little Boy Blue! Where are you? O gay, 

Long sings the throstle, upsprings the hay, 

Lambkins are bleating, cow is with calf, 

Spring has awakened the earth with a 
laugh. 


Little Boy Blue! Why, there he is—see! 

He’s home from the workshop in blue 
dungaree, 

His hands are oily, he’s hungry and tired, 

He doesn’t know, Pan, how the earth is 
attired. 


He’s journeyed no farther than Margate 
beach, 

The hills and the meadows are out of his 
reach ; 

His dream is confused, for he works long 
and late 

For a pittance of pay. He’s learning to 
hate. 
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Pot Luck 

With the Rest of Us 
THEODORE DREISER 
in “Tragic America” 


Yet what can alleviate this corporate © 
grip upon America? In this book, I have | 
shown the uselessness of reform under 
the present methods of production and 
private property. Therefore, as I see it, 
nothing but a fundamental change in the | 
whole system can do it. The present 
foundation is crumbling; the weakness is 
basic—absolutely at bottom and cannot be 
patched up or repaired. Hence, I now ask, 
how is it possible to change the founda- 
tion of the American economic structure? 
I would answer for the masses to build 
themselves new institutions. For under 
our present methods the working class is | 
being destroyed—it is dying from insuf- | 
ferable conditions. This class must be | 
joined by farmers and the entire middle 
class whom the financial barons have bled 
and defrauded. The cultural influences of 
the middle class with frequently slightly 
more leisure, must join up with the work- 
ing class to whom they are far closer than 
they realize, and bolster it up. 

For indeed, the sacredness of private 
property is an illusion, as shown hy 
change and death. Hence and instead, the 
proposed new government must have the 
power to confiscate and turn into state 
property all of the basic industries: coal, 
lumber, food, steel, etc., as well as the 
means of transportation. Some might 
think that those owning stock in those 
corporations might be paid for their hold- 
ings, but I do not agree. In my judgment, 
they must take pot luck with the rest of 
us, fall in with the necessary changes in 
the spirit of our early pioneers and make 
a new and better scene here and now. 


In Future 
No Sex Handicaps 


Mary R. BEaArp 
in “On Understanding Women” 


If the future like the past is to be 
crowded with changes, then it is difficult 
to believe that the feminism of the pass- 
ing generation, already hardened into 
dogma, represents the completed form of 
Woman's relations to work and society. In- 
sofar as feminism is a sex antagonism, 
based on grievances against discrimina- 
tions in employment, it is one-phased, not | 
fundamental. Women have always been |] 
alive to everything that was going on in 
the world. They always will be. 

If, as engineering writers constantly tell 
us, Society is to be increasingly technical 
in nature then competence, not sex, will 
be the basis of selection and women will 
have to stand that test with men. Femi- 
nism as sex antagonism may then drop out || 
of sight. Masculinism as sex monopoly | 
may then yield to concepts of expertness. 

The ordinary woman who has functioned 
in accordance with nature’s laws does not 
hate man or exaggerate his importance ; 
most of the time she is as indifferent to 
him as he is to her; but with respect to 
the amenities and enjoyments of life the 
sexes are one. 
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Anatomy of the Modern Parson 


PARRISH BLISS 


Congregations pay for what they like, and when the minister gains the confidence of his people 
he may dose them with bitter medicine and make them like it, always remembering 
freedom in the pulpit does not imply slavery in the pews 


HE clergy baiter is abroad in the 
land. He flourishes like the green bay 
tree. He beguiles magazine editors 
with the flash of his fearless pen. 
He paralyzes the public with his heroism 
as he bombards the supposedly meek and 
lowly parsons with his artillery of the 
world’s worst words, accusing them of 
everything from abysmal ignorance to the 
utmost of Machiavellianism. These same 
meek who are supposed to inherit the 
earth, though as yet the promised in- 
heritance is in chancery, are taken apart 
shamelessly and the blinding light of a 
high-powered mind turned upon the sun- 
dered pieces of inferior clay while the em- 
barrassed cells naked and all aguake run 
to cover. We ministers are shown up for 
what it profiteth him to think we are,— 
parasites, charlatans, purveyors of senti- 
mental slush, ignorant and selfish, fatten- 
ing upon the credulities of the Lord’s long- 
suffering laity. 

One wonders why Elmer Gantry is 
chosen for spiritual adviser, but there is 
no accounting for tastes. It would seem 
that those of us whose days and years 
have been spent not as outside observers 
but as parish ministers or as friends and 
advisers of both ministers and parishes 
should have something pertinent to say, 
not as the word of “the great I am” (now 
and then this attitude appears quite out- 
side supposedly certified channels), but as 
the result of long and widely diversified 
experience. We see the parsons in sickness 
and in health, in prosperity—to be sure 
the prosperity is generally largely spir- 
itual—and in adversity—this last almost 
chronically material. We have lost all il- 
lusions not only about the clergy but about 
the laity as well. 


Deaf Areas, Blind Spots 


It is extremely unlikely that those per- 
sons who for reasons that do not appear 
have become greatly interested in the 
purification and vitalization of religion 
and are bent upon thoroughly purging it 
of parsonic -pusillanimity, are entirely 
wrong. Parsons who are selfish, narrow, 
ignorant, little men with loud voices, 
have always existed and will exist. What 
profession is without its quacks, what 
business without its rogues? The best ex- 
planation of fakerism is ithe generous 
patronage accorded it by a public that is 


chronically in search of bargains and 
miracles material, spiritual, and intellec- 
tual. 

However, the real problem is not in the 
pseudo-prophets who prey upon religious 
prejudices and general gullibility, but in 
certain types of men of unimpeachable 
rectitude, fair to excellent preparation, 
unquestionable motives, but with certain 
deaf areas, blind spots and dead centers 
that appear to make them peculiarly in- 
capable of sensing what is apparent to 
almost everybody else. 


A Suggested Seminary Course 


It is commendable within reason to give 
a congregation not what it wants or 
thinks it wants but what it needs; but 
too often the minister arrogates to him- 
self the sole right to define and administer 
to these needs. Ostensibly he is selected 
for exactly this purpose. This presupposes 
not only complete congregational confi- 
dence in his ability, judgment, and con- 
science; it also postulates the residence of 
all these, not merely potentially but ac- 
tively, in the person of the minister. This 
means a real superiority over the run of 
the mill that should humble the greatest 
and best that have ever graced the pro- 
fession. 

The difficulty is that those who proceed 
as though they possessed these qualities 
are often neither the greatest nor the 
best. In cases they either lack experi- 
ence or have failed to profit by the ex- 
perience they have had. 

It seems fair to assume that the voice 
of Truth is the voice of God, but it is 
truth spoken always in love and under- 
standing. It is likewise the voice of wis- 
dom, which is intellectual and spiritual 
vision tested and proven by experience. It 
is a prophetic voice, and we may assume 
that it is uttered only after reasonable 
eonsideration and an approachment to 
adequate comprehension of all the ele- 
ments involved. He whose mind returns 
from far journeys to select a few choice 
and well-drained words with which to 
express his spiritual sureties, when com- 
pared with him whose words ever outrun 
his wisdom, leaves little doubt as to which 
is the true prophet, albeit the latter far 
excels in fluency and often in the number 
of his auditors. Here would seem to be 
a suggestion of a pattern flor official in- 


terpreters of the Divine. The ability to 
understand the attitudes and reactions of 
other folk does not appear to be a part 
of ordinary seminary requirements. Since 
among the seminary products there are 
certain conspicuous exceptions, this course 
is probably elective. Perhaps in a large 
way it must be always elective, but the 
lack of it is responsible for a broad and 
tragic burial-ground of much real am- 
bition, ability, and erudition. 

That minister who does not seek to 
make actual acquaintance with his congre- 
gation his first task is making impossible 
a true diagnosis of the case he has been 
called to treat. The congregation in the 
mind of the minister should never be an 
imaginary patient presenting a hypo- 
thetical case. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that oftener than we like to admit 
both congregation and minister contribute 
to the circumstances that cause parsons 
unduly to stimulate their imagination in 


peopling the pews. 


The medicine is always important and 
new medicine and new methods of ad- 
ministering it are interesting and illumi- 
nating, but the congregation is something 
other than a clinic for the observation of 
obscure spiritual symptoms. The church 
is more than a laboratory. Too much reli- 
gion stops just before it becomes religion. 
The cure is the important thing. The spir- 
itual health of the people is the end 
rather than the recording of the effect 
of this or that upon spiritual protozoa. 


From Coffers of Imperfection 


The modern parson should never display 
his piety. If he tries to cover himself 
with it as a garment it is sure to be short 
in the sleeves or long in the legs. If he 
successfully conceals it, it will clothe him 
like shining raiment. To change the figure, 
piety is like the yeast hid in the measure 
of meal. However attractive the yeast, 
unless it be hid it has no effect. Speaking 
of yeast, too much of it does not add to 
the quality of the bread. Yeast is precious 
stuff only when it is working in proper 
proportion with the meal of life. 

There has been a deal of fervid out- 
giving about the freedom of the pulpit. 
Of course, there is no such thing, never 
has been, never will be, never can be so 
long as the functioning of perfection de- 
pends upon its monthly check from the 
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coffers of imperfection. The prophets did 
not exact tribute from the cities against 
which they prophesied. Too often lovers 
of freedom are likewise lovers of ease 
and cry because the pews refuse to pay 
them for criticizing, abusing, and attempt- 
ing to abolish the very sources from which 
the church draws its revenues. Recently 
a minister wrote graphically of “How it 
feels to be unemployed’, while he was 
still receiving his salary from his church. 
Vicarious unemployment is lacking in 
realism, 


For Protective Coloration 


Freedom of speech! There should be no 
limit. No man should be muzzled. We have 
no right to deprive the world of the dis- 
play of either his wisdom or his igno- 
rance, but to expect to be paid for it by 
those whom he attacks, even justly, makes 
a prophet look like a man who would 
“eat his cake and have it’. Those of true 
prophetie spirit will want no guarantees. 
They will want nothing better than to 
take their chances with their followers. 
A prophet who cannot prophesy unless 
provided with a silken cushion is not con- 
vincing. Salvation should never be a soft 
snap until the golden harvest is gathered 
in. Damnation should always be easy and 
pleasant until the job is complete. Con- 
gregations pay for what they like and if 
a parson can gain the confidence of his 
people he may dose them with bitter medi- 
cine reasonably often and make them like 
it. However, he should not attempt to use 
this confidence until he has gained it. 
Then, too, the pews, if filled and the rents 
collected, have to be considered. After 
all, freedom in the pulpit and slavery in 
the pews do not go well together. The 
pews may be wrong as wrong, but they 
have their convictions, creeds, and prac- 
tices. They haye the same right to exer- 
cise their freedom that belongs to the 
parson. If this right leaves him without 
a congregation or without a salary, it may 
be a testimony that he is a prophet or it 
may be evidence that he is a fool. 

To listen with at least a fair imitation 
of intelligence and understanding is a 
great gift. If a seal is ever designed for 
the clergy it should be composed of an 
eye apparently lost in inner contempla- 
tion, sealed lips and an encircling ear. 
Too often the mouth absorbs the ears, 
and the devil rejoices. 

If you are really highbrow your con- 
gregation will respect and admire you 
even though it does not understand you, 
but if your cerebrations are only cheap 
and hurriedly assembled imitations of the 
real thing it will surely find you cut and 
despise you. If you find it difficult to be 
profound, try simplicity. In these days 
simplicity is not overworked; the results 
of it are surprising. It has excellent prece- 
dent. The method of Jesus was so simple 
that he could not be misunderstood, hence 
the creeds for protective colorings. 
Dehydrated ideas are dynamic. A sermon 
has a new eloquence and power when the 
man ‘who preaches it likewise lives it. 

If you are a real liberal, exercise your 
liberality in your relationships with those 
who differ from you. If you are a pacifist, 
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act the part. A warlike attitude even 
toward war arouses suspicion. Do not 
permit what you are to nullify what you 
say. Ideas in the heads of parsons are 
very dangerous and the appearance of 
having them should be sedulously avoided, 
—merely the appearance, not the fact. To 
make a congregation feel that certain 
radical and progressive, age-astounding 
ideas are their own, even though they 
never dreamed of them before you salted 
the mine where you knew they were going 
to dig, is the way of a wise man. 

One of the earliest lessons which every 
parson should learn is to be bored gra- 
ciously and to like it,—even to feel the 
need of it and if necessary to go out and 
get it. This is good, if for nothing else 
than to remind himself that his congre- 
gation is often bored at their own expense 
and for his glory. His friendship and kindly 
interest should be kept in his front win- 
dows and should represent stock on hand 
sufficient to meet any need. His capacity 
to listen should be cultivated continuously 
and used lavishly. Most people are sat- 
isfied if they can talk. They do not expect 
to be told what to do and do not intend 
to do it if they are. They want to be re- 
lieved of a lot of excess mental and spir- 
itual luggage which they have accumu- 
lated. It is piled up so high that they can- 
not see over it, and unloading it enables 
them to see their own way out. There is 
many a sermon in helping a man to un- 
load his excess luggage. The confessional 
is a great thing for the priest. Inci- 
dentally, it may help the supplicant. 

The ideal pattern for the parson has 
not been altered with the passing ages. 
He is still the good physician to the spirit 
of man, certain psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists to the contrary notwithstanding. 
They have much to tell him, but it is 
possible for him to know all that they 
know and be what some of them do not 
appear to think it worth their while to be. 

It is probably less the minister’s busi- 
ness to reform the- world than to cure the 
deformities incident to all reformations. 
It is his privilege to promote sanity, par- 
ticularly in prosperity, and thus create a 
reserve for adversity. It is his to maintain 
the difficult balance between those things 
that the ideal demands and those which 
are humanly possible. His condemnation 
of sins and sinners would do well to await 
an understanding of the various elements 
involved in producing their unhappy 
brood. 

To be a prophet of righteousness, to be 
beyond corruption by either foes or 
friends, to take both the fury and the 
praise of the mob for exactly what they 
are worth, to be feared and even hated, 
and yet despite this to be loved, respected, 
and honored because it is known of all 
men that in your heart is no bitterness, 
that you battle fairly, that you are not 
only just but generous also, that human 
values outweigh all others with you, and 
finally that such triumphs as are yours 
in the strife are undefiled prizes, sets a 
standard which our world needs and with- 
out which it lives meanly and dies 
ingloriously. 
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Failure 


PERCY W. GARDNER 

I have heard teachers and preachers 
explain failure in business and in per- 
sonal life as something inflicted by God 
as a form of punishment for acts of omis- 
sion or commission of the man who has 
failed. Such an interpretation assumes that 
God is primarily interested in success. 
This is not my concept of God. 

There is another group of people who 
look upon failure, either in their own lives 
or in the lives of others, as something to 
test the mettle of a man. Failure presents 
the opportunity to the one who has failed 
to show his fortitude under trying cir- 
cumstances and his courage in overcoming 
his defeat. There is a good deal of value 
in this interpretation, but it seems to me 
that failure presents a far greater op- 
portunity to the neighbor of the man who 
has failed. 

Have you ever stopped to realize that 
failure is humanity’s greatest common 
denominator? Success and fame are 
achieved by few. But no man and no 
woman has ever been so successful and 
so famous as not to have experienced at 
some time in their lives what to them was 
failure. Because it touches the life of 
every one of us, failure presents the uni- 
versal open door to the direct application 
of the teaching of the Brotherhood of Man. 

One of the hardest things to do is to 
see the other man’s failure through his 
own eyes. Until we do this we shall be 
useless to him. If we would help our 
neighbor we must understand first of all 
that failure is a comparative thing. We 
must stand ready to measure it with our 
neighbor’s yardstick, and not insist on 
using our own. Again, we must learn to 
realize that no incident, however trivial 
it may appear to us, is too insignificant 
to constitute failure in the life of another, 
and thus present to us an opportunity to 
touch another life. A little girl saved from 
the pennies she had earned each week a 
few nickels for the purchase of Christmas 
gifts. One morning she went downtown 
filed with the Christmas spirit, only to 
return home in a short time in tears. She 
had laid down her purse while looking at 
something and it was lost or stolen. The 
amount of money lost was in fact very 
small. To the child it was a calamity. To 
her mother was presented the opportunity 
either to scold the chiid for her careless- 
ness or to laugh at or belittle the incident 
or to reach that little heart in a way 
which perhaps the child would never for- 
get, by seeing this slight loss as the child’s 
mind magnified it. 

How often it happens, that those who 
fail seem to us to deserve it. They should 
have known better. Perhaps sometime 
when failure has come into our lives, and 
they have known it, they have passed us 
by on the other side. It has been my ob- 
servation and experience that there is no 
man or woman who is not more quickly 
and more deeply touched by our kindness 
in such a case than one who feels no 
right to demand it from us. The door of 
the heart will be unlatched when we are 

(Continued on page 281) 
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The Obedient Citizen 


Readers’ opinions, abridged, on the Macintosh decision 


N any discussion of the naturalization 
question, some words of Chief Justice 
Hughes in his dissenting opinion [in 

the Macintosh case] are acceptable to 
those agreeing with the majority view- 
point: “Nor is the question one of the 
authority of Congress to exact a promise 
to bear arms as a condition of its grant 
of naturalization.” ... “There is abun- 
dant room for enforcing the requisite au- 
thority of law as it is enacted and re- 
quires obedience and for maintaining the 
conception of the supremacy of law as 
essential to orderly government.” 

The definition of the state by Harold 
Laski in his “Politics” is pertinent: ‘The 
state is thus a society of individuals 
submitted, if necessary by compulsion, to 
a certain way of life.” 

No citizen of a state has absolute free- 
dom. 

The essence of democracy is the domi- 
nance of the majority opinion. Denial of 
this implies either anarchy on the one 
hand or communism on the other. 

The refusal to acknowledge the obliga- 
tion declared by the Supreme Court and 
the declaration of unwillingness to take 
the oath of allegiance embodied in the 
concluding paragraphs of the Declaration 
of an American Citizen is a violation of 
the spirit of democracy which it purports 
to support. 

It is perfectly proper for those “Amer- 
ican citizens” who do not agree with the 
implications of the present naturalization 
law to advocate legislation by Congress to 
remove the present impediment to natural- 
ization of such persons as_ Professor 
Macintosh. 


H. EH. JORDAN. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Another Petition 


In the present issue of the State vs. the 
individual conscience, the Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision of a lower 
court in two instances on the grounds that 
“the rights of conscience are inalienable 
rights which a citizen need not surrender”. 
This decision of the Court of Appeals was 
in turn reversed by a five-to-four-decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, notable for 
the solid line-up of all the liberal judges, 
including the Chief Justice, in the minor- 
ity. By such a decision, effectually abolish- 
ing the right of individual conscience and 
overriding the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism, it becomes a nice question 
whether indeed the Government has not 
inflicted upon us the “essence of tyranny” 
which every citizen is justified in re- 
pudiating. 

Of the two evils, however, the repudia- 
tion of the rules of the game probably 
would be the greater, especially since by 
these very rules this tyrannous ruling of 
the Supreme Court may be corrected. 

Therefore we did not feel justified in 
submitting the declaration of an Ameri- 


can Citizen to our church as a means 
for registering our protest to Congress, 
but prepared the following petition, which 
was offered to our congregation at the 
conclusion of a sermon, ‘Shall the State 
Dictate Our Conscience?’, and signed by 
forty-odd members. 

We believe this petition is more in har- 
mony with democratic principles than 
the Declaration of an American Citizen. 

EUGENE W. SUTHERLAND. 


Clifton Unitarian Church, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


We herewith make use of our consti- 
tutional right as American citizens to 
petition Congress to change or amend 
the existing laws of the United States 
which define the duties of citizens in time 
of war, in such a way that they may con- 
form to the principles expressed so aptly 
by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes with con- 
currence of Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Stone, 
when they wrote in the dissenting opinion: 

“In the forum of conscience, duty to a 
moral power higher than the state has 
always been maintained. The reservation 
of that supreme obligation, as a matter 
of principle, would unquestionably be 
made by many of our conscientious and 
law-abiding citizens. The essence of reli- 
gion is belief in a relation to God in- 
volving duties superior to those arising 
from any human relation. ... One can not 
speak of religious liberty with proper 
appreciation of its essential and historic 
significance, without assuming the exist- 
ence of a belief in supreme allegiance to 
the will of God.” 

As an immediate measure for amend- 
ing the naturalization law, we endorse 
and urge the enactment of the Griffin Bill 
(H. R. 297), providing that 

“No person mentally, morally and other- 
wise qualified shall be debarred from citi- 
zenship by reason of his or her religious 
views or philosophical opinions with re- 
spect to the lawfulness of war as a means 
of settling international disputes, but 
every alien admitted to citizenship shall 
be subject to the same obligations as the 
native-born citizen.” 


Repudiation 


Differing with the Supreme Court of the 
United States is one thing; defying its 
decision is another. Criticising its decision 
is one thing; rebelling against it is 
another. Disagreeing with its reasoning 
is one thing; rejecting its ruling is an- 
other. Refusing approval is one thing; 
repudiating authority is another. The vote 
of a minority is one thing; the loyalty 
of that minority is another. No member 
of the minority would do what the anony- 
mous author of “Declaration of an Amer- 
ican Citizen” has done. Those who would 
sign that declaration seem to forget the 
distinction between opposing an opinion 
and rebelling against the United States, 
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How do they get that way? Our history 
tells us in many places. Their attitude 
is no new thing. Just one hundred years 
ago this month Joseph Story, writing to 
George Ticknor, said: “Georgia is full of 
anger and violence. The Court has done 
its duty. Let the nation do theirs. If we 
have a government, let its commands be 
obeyed; if we have not, it is well to know 
it at once and look to consequences.” The 
Governor of Georgia called it “usurpa- 
tion’, and would meet it “with the spirit 
of determined resistance’. Daniel Webster 
said, “Instead of one tribunal, established 
by all, responsible to all, with power to 
decide for all, shall constitutional ques- 
tions be left to four and twenty popular 
bodies each at liberty to decide for itself 
and none bound to respect the decisions of 
others?” Beveridge’s “Life of John Mar- 
shall’ shows how the Nation worked 
through this problem. Twenty-seven reli- 
gious papers are claiming a ground long 
ago proved untenable. 

The constituency of those papers, and 
other citizens of the United States, would 
repudiate such repudiation. They would 
say as emphatically as anyone: “Let each 
citizen obey his conscience and his God. 
If he cannot obey his country at the same 
time, let him give up his citizenship. He 
is obliged to obey his conscience; he is 
not obliged to become a citizen of the 
United States. He cannot have his cake 
and eat it too. To become a citizen and 
reserve the right to reject a duty indis- 
pensable to citizenship, whatever it may 
be, is to undermine all citizenship. We 
could not have had a country if that right 
had been allowed. We shall not have a 
country if such a loop-hole is opened. If it 
is permitted in one matter, the door is 
open to disobedience in any matter.” 

JOHN W. Day. 

KENNEBUNK, MB. 


Dred Scott 


The highest type of citizenship is repre- 
sented by a man or woman who is con- 
scientious and intelligent. Being intelli- 
gent, he must think for himself. Certainly, 
he will honor the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, but he will take 
into consideration if it was a unanimous 
decision, or if it was an almost even vote, 
such as four to five, and who represented 
the majority and who the minority opin- 
ion, and the reasons thereof. Such a man 
might find himself choosing the minority, 
and agreeing with the esteemed Justices 
of the Court who held contrary to the ma- 
jority. Surely the persons so holding could 
be among the highest type of citizens, 
said rightly to be the requirement of 2 
democracy. 

How can an intelligent citizen who is 
conscientious change his mind from a ma- 
jority vote? Suppose the decision of five to 
four had been reversed, would then the 
intelligent citizen think otherwise? Do 
majorities always think for us? If so, 
alas for Unitarians! 

In 1857, the Supreme Court decided 
(only Justices McLean and Curtis dis- 
senting) in the Dred Scott case, that the 
ancestors of Dred Scott were not regarded 

(Continued on page 280) 
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Religion Leveling Up 


HESE grand and awful times are bringing 
[avon us adjustments in every field of human 

action. Daily we read news from Washington 
of unprecedented change in the economic means 
of sustaining the fabric of the country. The thing 
for us to expect is the unexpected, so far as legisla- 
tion in the Congress is concerned. There is nothing 
to serve for the guidance of the lawmakers and the 
President in many of the things they are doing, 
because nothing like the present conditions have 
been with us before. 

We know only one significant fact. The burdens 
of our embarrassed administration are not going 
to be borne disproportionately by the people. We 
refer to the people of modest livelihood, or, in other 
words, the poor. That much stands out resolutely, 
and is not to be shaken. When we speak of the 
people, we always mean the poor. Even in a de- 
mocracy as plethoric as this has been, we mean the 
poor. Consider the synonym. 

What a commentary is this on our State and our 
religion. Why have the poor been a multitude? We 
must wonder what both religion and democracy 
have been worth, that we should have come to such 
a pass. 

Now a time of reckoning is here; we shall spend 
little of it lamenting the past. A great deal of 
thinking will lead us to a new day in respect of 
the essentials of our working faith. Behind every 
political practice is a spiritual idea, good or bad 
according as the results are for the weal or woe 
of the people. 

Surely, God, however He may have been con- 
ceived in Christendom, has not been effectual 
through men, and especially in the churches, in 


meeting our present needs. Steadily we grow 
worse. There is less resort to divine help in this 
historic emergency, we believe, than in any period 
of storm and stress in history. The people simply 
do not think of Providence as they ponder the solu- 
tion of the Nation’s difficulty. Preachers say little 
or nothing, so far as we have read their utterances, 
in confirmation of their faith in the kind of Deity 
we have had straight down from Paul, Augustine 
and Calvin. 

This silence is portentous for the country’s ma- 
terial future; and not less significant is it of a 
great change in religion. Theology is shaken up 
and shaken down. Doctrine is not going to be the 
same, because the people have no use for what 
they believe has been futile and meaningless in the 
ereatest necessity of the largest number of suffer- 
ing people in the annals of the United States. 

Religion in theory has always been equal to 
human necessity in mind, body, and estate. There 
would be no religion if there had been no sense of 
need which man felt himself unequal to meet. His 
faith that God would save him made religion. The 
sense of dependence upon a Power of protection 
was the beginning of man’s spiritual wisdom. De- 
fense against the terrors of the earth, the sea, and 
the air, against the wild beasts, and against his 
enemies all came from the Great Spirit, man be- 
lieved when he was ignorant yet seeking. 

A time came when he felt within himself a 
nascent power, not over the elements, but in his 
conflicts with other men, and his idea of God was 
modified to the extent that he believed that to- 
gether God and he were able to conquer in the 
strife. All of our religious songs of warfare, like 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers’ and “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”, are sprung from this kind 
of God-idea. The gain over the utter dependence 
of the earliest man was that in this later belief 
in an embattled God’s help, man himself had a part 
in the victory. He was beginning to sense his own 
might, though dimly. He was at the dawn of that 
greatest of experiences thus far in his advance; he 
was coming into his own capacity to think and to 
do. The word we use for what occurred is self- 
realization. 

We can see man rising from his lowly and sup- 
pliant posture, his eyes opening, his face brighten- 
ing, his muscles bending, his stride becoming sure. 
Tn his own right, because in his own nature, he 
believed he had his place in the world. Kings, why 
were kings, to rule over him? He got tired of kings. 
He would make his own state to his heart’s desire, 
which meant he would fashion democracy, where 
every one was equal and brother to the others 
without rank or station. 

Tn such leaders as the liberal men who founded 
this country, the idea of God was changed once 
more ; God was not absent, neither was man utterly 
dependent upon him. Man fended for himself 
against his foes; and more than that, he began to 
create institutions and to carry out ideas that had 
never been before. Without doubt, he thought less 
of God and more of himself and his obligation than 
his early ancestor did. Man was growing up; he 
said so, The old doctrines in the churches were 
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rudely assailed, both indirectly by man’s action, 
which denied the overruling almighty power of 
God which left man out of the direction of every- 
thing of importance, and by word of brave heretic 
on his pioneering advance. 

So revolutionary was the change that the new 
doctrine, I believe in man, was heard boldly 
spoken in the land. But something went wrong in 
man’s ideas. We know now how it affected history. 
It is always what a man thinks that is first in 
practical importance. He became too self-centered. 
His doctrine of individualism caused him to mind 
his own things and to disregard his neighbor’s 
welfare. Every man was for himself, and in turn 
every nation was for itself; and the end was the 
greatest catastrophe in history. The Great War 
and the collapse of our competitive means of get- 
ting a living are the direct and inevitable result 
of the idea of self-realization swollen to selfish 
pride and greed. 

What would now occur? Many persons have ex- 
pected in this human débacle a religious conver- 
sion which has not come to pass. They have looked 
for man’s changing from faith in himself and his 
works back to God. Man, they have said, turned 
to destruction because he had forgotten God. Thus 
spoke ordinary religious thought. But the belief in 
God according to Christian tradition is less than 
it has ever been! 

Instead of a reversion to a former belief in a 
God of protection, who would carry us through, 
man has turned to his brother; and instead of the 
motive of self-realization has come the principle 
of cooperation. No more is competition the life of 
trade; now we see it is the death of humanity. 

Religion has entered upon a new era, and the 
State has begun a readjustment in keeping with 
the proposition that each of us is his brother’s 
keeper. Through all the ages down to this day we 
have come to take our cooperative stand. The 
mighty are responsible to their kind; distribution 
must be just; all of us must be secure and happy to- 
gether. We call this not a leveling down but a 
leveling up, for the number who will rise from 
their unjust want is infinitely greater than the few 
who have prospered. 

And where is God? God as an idea has grown 
from Protection of the impotent, to the Lord of 
battles aiding man against the foe, to the Father 
of the self-dependent but inadequate individual, 
to the cooperative Spirit in man’s determined 
course of seeking the good of all his brethren in 
their living and their life. This is the journey we 
have made, and what is now going on in the 
Nation’s Capital illustrates a new mind. We shall 
have a new world more nearly to our liking. It has 
always been true that what we believe is what we 
do. The time is at hand. 


Stand on Prohibition 


UR POSITION on prohibition is firm but 
C) not fanatical. We believe in the present law ; 
we respect the attitude of many—not of 
all—who oppose it. The notion that our economic 
situation would be improved by giving us more 
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workers to make alcohol for us to drink is so silly 
as to be not worth noticing when people seriously 
advocate it. That the saloon-keeper is an improve- 
ment over the racketeer we have our doubts, re- 
membering what we remember. But—and it is 
an emphatic “but”—we are not among those who 
would stand off a testing of the mind of the people 
on this question by a legitimate and democratic 
method. If the majority, however small, wants drink 
legalized in some form, we are in favor of knowing 
that they do, and of making our laws to conform. 
We believe the majority wants nothing of the kind. 
The private poll of a weekly journal shows a vast 
majority for repeal, or for submission of prohibition 
to a solemn referendum. We think there are loops 
in this voting scheme, which is honest enough but 
not, in our judgment, authentic. Here is not the 
place to discuss the incredibility of these returns, 
but merely to say to all our readers that for us it is 
far better to have the modified baleful effects of 
sanctioned drink than the unspeakable curse of 
undemocratic laws. We are ready to vote—and to 
count the vote! ; 


Caravaners for Peace 


HEN WE READ the letter of Charles H. 

Wellman, a caravaner for peace in 1931, 

printed elsewhere in this issue, we thought 
not only of the arms and drumbeat of what we 
call war, but of that no less genuine conflict which 
goes on incessantly in our daily life in so-called 
days of peace. There is of course no peace so long 
as there is any threat of war. To-day, the potential 
danger of international battle is precisely in pro- 
portion to the measure of warring spirit within 
each nation, as manifested in differences in in- 
dustry, race, religion, and politics. Wars begin 
at home. Our ardent and tempered young men 
and women of the caravans, which last year were 
successful, will go again into country, town, and 
city, to mark the footpaths to peace, beginning 
with our own daily, and neighborly peace. Please 
respond, as much as you are able, you who love 
peace and would give heart to the caravaners. 
They do their part to make the world safe and 
good. 


Choose Y our Goal-posts 


A university professor was talking recently with a group 
of his students, says Dr. Rufus M. Jones. He ealled on them 
to be men and play the game of life. “But how are we going 
to play the game of life’, one of the students asked, “when 
we don’t know where the goal-posts are?” 

That is the trouble; how are you going to make a great 
life when you have no assurance that life itself has any mean- 
ing, or purpose, or significance? If there are no goal-posts, there 
can be no game. Our first business is to find the goal-posts for 
the greatest of all adventures. 


UT THAT strikes us as not the true situation 
B at all. The fact is not that we lack goal-posts ; 
the real problem is to choose between two 
sets of goal-posts, at opposite ends of the playing 
field. Religion to-day is up against this latter per- 
plexity, and a great many of us are running up 
and running down, and more, perhaps, are drop- 
ping out in disgust or with exhaustion. Play the 
game, and choose your goal-posts. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Church Music: What Kind? 


Its one object is to arouse religious feeling—It should be reverent, 
joyful, inspiring, and dignified 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


it is either an integral part of wor- 


(Civ is ei music is one of two things: 
an 


ship, or it is an accessory, 
adornment. 

For a great many years in our Protes- 
tant churches, music has been considered 
an accessory to worship, something ex- 
traneous, both by the clergy and the church 
musician. The minister was not interested 
in the music, or, if interested, was in- 
clined to meddle. He consistently wanted 
the wrong thing—sentimental arrange- 
ments.of secular music with ‘‘sacred” 
words. His knowledge of music was likely 
to be slight, his taste far from good. He 
inclined to be indifferent to the whole 
subject. 

The church musician regarded his Sun- 
day performance as an adjunct to the 
week’s work. He gave little time or thought 
to music as an integral part of worship. 
He played or sang secular music—arrange- 
ments of “bright” and “snappy” piano 
pieces, the latest trivial anthem pub- 
lished by a commercial music house, solos 
that displayed his voice to advantage. 

All of this has tended to disintegrate the 
service of worship, turn the church into 
a concert hall, and irritate the congre- 
gation. 

The one object of religious music is to 
arouse religious feeling. It does this best 
when it is an integral but unobtrusive 
part of worship. 

The world’s great religious music has 
flowered out of religion. This is true of 
all church music from the motets of 
Palestrina, down through the chorales of 
Bach to the modern Russians and the 
Church of England. It is inspired by reli- 
gious faith. It is therefore supremely 
adapted to the service by which it was 
inspired and for which it was written. 

Good church music is impersonal in char- 
acter. It directs the thoughts and feelings 
of the hearer to the object of worship, not 
to the producer of the music. This ideal 
rules out from public worship displayful 
solos, especially those of a very peisonal 
nature, the “I” hymns, and organ com- 
petitions of an eccentric or pyrotechnical 
nature which serve to show the ability 
and the agility of the organist. A chorus 
choir is more impersonal than a soloist or 
a mixed quartet. 

To be effective, church music must 
above all be dignified. The trivial, the 
ephemeral, the secular, has no place in 
the order of worship. To be dignified is 
not invariably to be slow and solemn. 
Festal occasions demand music cast in 
large mold: finales from the great organ 
sonatas, anthems which end in a heaven- 
and-earth shaking burst of praise, as if 
heaven and earth were shouting the glory 
of God! Festal occasions demand a sus- 
tained note of joy. They demand radiance. 
No sermon, however powerful, can lift a 
Christmas or Waster congregation from the 
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gloom into which a thoughtless or careless 
organist and choir may have plunged 
them. Minister, choir, and people must 
feel the occasion. 

Good church music is reverent even 
when most joyful. Arrangements of well- 
known secular tunes, compositions in- 
fluenced by ‘jazz’, or the cacophonic 
“modern” school, are not conducive to 
reverence. Inevitably they induce a secular 
mood, interrupt worship, and take the wor- 
shiper out of the church into the concert 
hall or the cabaret. 

Let it be said once for ali, religious 
music and secular music are two entirely 
distinct and different things, and must not 
be confused. 

The kind of music suited to the needs of 
any particular church depends upon its 
theology, its organization, its ideals of 
worship. The sacramental ideal prevalent 
in Catholic churches, including Anglo- 
Catholic, is best expressed in music of a 
subjective, ethereal, otherworldly order. 
The priestly celebrant is bringing heaven 
to the worshiper. 

The congregational ideal, that of col- 
lective or common worship, has created 
the chorale, the great choruses of Bach 
and Handel, the larger anthems of the 
Chureh of England. The sacramental 
dwells upon the subjective—inner thoughts 
and feelings—the congregational, upon the 
objective, the people’s giving voice as a 
congregation to the praise of Almighty 
God. “Let the people praise thee, O God, 
let all the people praise thee!” best ex- 
presses the congregational ideal. A chorus 
choir with members taken from the con- 
gregation best serves this ideal. Such a 
choir is a part of the congregation and 
has the congregational spirit. 

In congregational worship, we must 
recognize the spirit of the times. Every 
epoch should create its own characteristic 
music. The timeless, the eternal, must be 
expressed in terms comprehensible to 
modern man. Just as the Roman Church 
of the Middle Ages produced the motet 
and the great Latin hymns, the Reforma- 
tion produced the chorales, and the 
Chureh of England the great English 
anthems, so we should be creating great, 
characteristic forms of . church music. 
With the exception of a few fine hymns, 
such as Felix Adler’s “Hail, the Glorious 
Golden City”, and Katharine Lee Bates’ 
“America the Beautiful”, we are producing 
no great things in church music. 

Probably the difficulty is that we have 
not the religious spirit. There is plenty of 
talent, but little inspiration. With few ex- 
ceptions, modern composers have turned 
their attention to secular music. Their re- 
ligious musie tends to be archaic in form. 
It draws heavily upon the past, when 
faith was lively, for inspiration. A great 
revival of religious feeling is doubtless 


essential before we can have a great reli- 
gious composer. 

The humanist churches present a prob- 
lem. They demand that some one produce 
music for them. This can be done only by 
a composer fired by humanist religion. 
When there are great humanist poets who 
express a genuine religious feeling and 
great humanist composers to make great 
settings for these poems, there will be 
great humanist music. Like all great reli- 
gious music, it must come from within and 
not from without. 


Send Detailed League Reports 


In the belief that many a chapter of 
the Laymen’s League has had experiences 
during the past year which would be of 
definite suggestive value to other chapters 
if they could be made available when and 
where needed, the League this year is 
sending out a much more detailed request 
for the chapter annual report. It is in the 
form of a blank that suggests various 
types of service to parish, community, 
and the cause of religion at large, with 
space for recording work not covered by 
the items. The report can be made by the 
chapter secretary by simply filling out the 
blanks. 

This is done to increase the value of 
League headquarters as a clearing house 
of information, suggestions and—warn- 
ings, for a report of the failure of any 
project is just as valuable for this pur- 
pose aS a record of success. On file now 
in the central office are reports of some 
250 chapters over a period of twelve years. 
The story of their achievements and their 
failures is invaluable to the League in 
advising and assisting lay groups in their 
work. But the value of these reports, the 
League feels, will be much greater if they 
are more detailed, and undoubtedly signif- 
icant bits of information have often been 
overlooked in former years when the 
chapter secretary has tried to set down 
a picture of the year’s work. 

Chapters are urged to begin this spring 
planning for their next year’s work and 
to write the League for suggestions, espe- 
cially in arranging the programs of study 
and of service to parish and community. 


Social Service Conference 


The General Alliance Committee on 
Social Service held a conference in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, 
March 25. There was informal discussion 
of many phases of the work and of the 
methods of presenting the opportunities for 
service to the branches. Mrs. Frank Ss. 
Hlliott, chairman, expressed appreciation 
of the splendid response of Alliance mem- 
bers to the Red Cross Appeal for sewing; 
also to the appeal for cooperation with the 
Friends’ Service Committee in its work in 
the mining districts of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. The suggestion was made that 
branches study methods of welfare work 
in their own communities, They were 
especially urged to cooperate with local 
unemployment committees. The fact was 
emphasized that our Unitarian faith moti- 
vates our social service work. 
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League Exhibit 


Bulletins, leaflets, and advertisements 
promote church publicity 


A portion of the exhibit of religious 
literature and church promotion materials 
issued by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
which attracted much attention and com- 
ment at the League’s mid-western conven- 
tion in Chicago, is on display in the en- 
trance hall of the Unitarian Building at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

In addition to the popular pamphlets 
and leaflets and the church publicity and 
advertising helps, described in a former 
issue of The News Letter, the exhibit in- 


SOCIAL-MINDED 
CHURCH 


...1t believes in the right of all to 
share in the best life has to offer 


REv. JOHN W. FAIRMONT 


will preach on 


“The Church and the 


Rights of Man” 


First Unitarian Church 
Clark and Mayberry Streets 


Tomorrow at 11 
Church School-9:45 

DISPLAY VALUE IN SMALL SPACE 

The above “ad’’, to be included in a forth- 
coming manual of church publicity issued by 
the Laymen’s League, suggests how several 
things can be said in very small space, yet 
with “attention-getting” value. This would 
stand out in a page of ordinary church notices 
and would not be wholly lost in a page of 
regular commercial advertising. It can be set 
with the type equipment of most printing 
erie ia also a suggestion for a series in which 
each advertisement would feature some char- 
acteristic of the church. Other descriptive 
phrases between “a” or “an” and “church’’ 
could be “friendly”, “forward-looking”, “free’’, 
“modern”, “hospitable’’, “cooperative”, “creed- 
less’, ‘democratic’, “truth-seeking”’, progres- 
sive’, “inclusive’’, “open door’, seven-day”, 
“thinking”, and ‘“‘teaching”’; or, the phrase “a 
_ehurch” could be followed by such expressions 
as “of ideals’, “for to-day”, ‘with vision”, “of 
the spirit’, ‘‘of the future”’. A series of such 
phrases might be coordinated with a sermon 


series. 


eludes certain bulletins issued by League 
headquarters to assist chapters in carry- 
ing on their activities and planning their 
programs. Because of inadequate funds 
and the great expense of travel, the League 
can send personal representatives only to 
a limited extent, and it is forced to give 
a great deal of its counsel and assistance 
through such literature and through 
correspondence. 

One of these bulletins, “The Chapter 
Officer’s Book”, explains the duties of 
chapter officers and describes exhaustively 
the manifold services which the chapter 
can render to its own members, to the 
church, to the community and to the 
eause of liberal religion at large. The 
ideal chapter “registers” in each of these 
departments of service, selecting those few 
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activities that most need to be done and 
that can be done creditably. Another pub- 
lication is “Chapter Program Making”, 
a twenty-four-page manual describing vari- 
ous ways of conducting a chapter program 
meeting, suggesting several lines of study 
and discussion, and outlining a few sample 
programs, some prepared at headquarters 
and some successfully used by other 
chapters. Additional program suggestions 
are contained in leaflets issued at different 
times during the past few years. 

One new publicity item is a suggested 
one-column, three-inch church “ad”, which 
is to be included in a forthcoming church 
publicity manual and which is reproduced 
and described on this page. Three other 
items show how local parish ‘ads’ can be 
prepared from “mats” of the League’s 
mission advertising, which are obtainable 
at cost. SS 


Confessions of a Teacher 


I was asked to take a class of four, a 
girl and three boys. I had never taught in 
Sunday school and felt like the woman 
who asked her taxi-driver to be a _ bit 
careful as she had never ridden in a taxi 
before. He replied: “You have nothing on 
me, madam. It’s my first time driving one.” 

We began by definitions of religion and 
ethics. As a beginning one young man 
said he considered religion a matter of 
self-hypnotism. Without contradicting him 
we moved along to safer ground; and I 
went home wondering if they would re- 
turn the following Sunday. 

They returned and brought their friends 
with them. 

I was buoyed up by the thought that 
‘veligion can be taught; it can also be 
caught.” I tried to impress them with the 
idea that to be interested in religious 
thought was up-to-date; that we had a 
God of science. We read selections from 
Eddington, Compton and others. We used 
the authorized textbooks, but we also 
used the religious magazines, newspapers 
and everything that would fit in—for in- 
stance, Professor Phelps’ remark to the 
effect that he considers a knowledge of the 
Bible more important than a _ college 
education. 

Through it all the pupils were becom- 
ing aware that religion is not a matter 


of theology, or thou-shalt-nots, but a 
glorious adventure, the life more 


abundant; that prayer is answered and 
with God all things are possible. 

At the beginning of the new year I 
asked for suggestions. One young man 
proposed that we study the Bible. So we 
are reading the New Testament with com- 
ments, trying to get the message of Jesus 
at first hand. One of the girls who has 
inissed but one day during the year was 
overheard by the minister to say: “The 
class period is so short. I wish we had 
more time.” 

This is not an argument for amateur 
teaching. If I had had experience I am 
sure we would have accomplished much 
more. But the experience I have had has 
convinced me that young people are per- 
haps more interested in religion, or truth, 
than we realize; and as for myself, the 
time and effort cast upon the waters has 
returned in showers of blessing. 

HLLA BAXTER WINN, 
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A.U.A. in Short-Wave Broadcast 


An interesting opportunity has come to 
the American Unitarian Association in 
connection with its broadcasting work. 
John L. Clark, manager of the Westing- 
house Stations, Boston, Mass., who is 
much pleased with the way the Unitarian 
Hour has been handled, wishes the Asso- 
ciation to take charge of one of their 
weekly short-wave broadcasts. The assign- 
ment has been accepted. These broadcasts 
go out over the Westinghouse short-wave 
station W1XAZ and reach to great dis- 
tances, as the Far North, including the 
Hudson Bay country and Labrador, where 
the Grenfell Missions are; also to Alaska ; 
and, of course, to the Pacific Coast. Also, 
the broadcasts are picked up by radio 
enthusiasts all over Europe. 

The Association will take charge of the 
broadcast April 13. Rey. Charles R. Joy 
will be the speaker. The musie will be fur- 
nished by All Souls’ Choir of Lowell, in 
charge of Henry Jackson Warren, who 
furnishes the musie for the Unitarian 
Hour. 

The time of the broadcast is from 11.45 
P.M. to 12.15 a.M., Eastern Standard time, 
and is placed at this hour because at that 
time practically all local stations have 
signed off for the night. 


Rev. C. Graves, National Broadcast 
Rey. Charles Graves, Hartford, Conn., 
will speak over the Columbia Church of 
the Air, Sunday, April 10, at ten o’clock 
Eastern Standard time, from his own 
church pulpit. This is a national broad- 
cast and extends as far west as Salt Lake 
City. The Columbia Church of the Air 
is devoting one hour each Sunday to reli- 
gious broadeasting, dividing its time 
equally among Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants. Mr. Graves will be the first 
Unitarian minister to broadcast a reli- 
gious service on a national network. 


Have You These Issues ? 


Examination of the files of Tur Curts- 
TIAN REGISTER in the Historical Library of 
the American Unitarian Association dis- 
closes the fact that pages have been 
thoughtlessly cut from the October 25, 
1906, and the December 26, 1907, issues. 
If any readers have copies of these issues 
and are willing to spare them, will they 
please communicate with Helen P. Patter- 
son, librarian? The courtesy will be very 
much appreciated. 


Requests Musical Selections 


Henry Jackson Warren, who is in charge 
of the music for the Unitarian radio hour 
broadcast over WBZ, Boston, asks, if 
listeners have particular musical selec- 
tions which they would like to hear, that 
they notify him. In this way it is possible 
to find valuable musical numbers and to 
establish a more personal contact between 
the musicians and the radio audience. 
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New America’s Primer 


Ton ROAD AHBAD. By Harry W. Laidler. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.00. 


Any attempt to deal with politics or 
economic problems for the young will be 
compared with New Russia’s Primer. Un- 
doubtedly it was the brilliant success of 
the Bolshevik plan of educating the young 
in communism that gave birth to The 
Road Ahead. While not so brilliant an 
effort pedagogically as was the Russian 
book, this story by Dr. Laidler for boys 
and girls is an excellent account of the 
economic background of the world in 
which we live and a brief but accurate 
analysis of socialism. The book is intended 
for children, but most adults would gain 
much needed information regarding what 
socialism really is by a careful perusal 
of the eighty-six pages. From the point of 
view of the present reviewer there is just 
one objection to socialism left unanswered 
and that is, how are we going to change 
the motivation of the individuals from 
profit to service? Perhaps the reason this 
is not adequately answered is that the 
book is meant for those who have not 
acquired the profit motive. 

The book is bound is durable linen with 
large clear type and has interesting black- 
and-white sketches. There is no question 
that The Road Ahead with its challenge 
to the present social order ought to be 
available for every child in the Unitarian 
church school, since it probably will not 
be put in the day schools. It would make 
an excellent text for study for boys and 
girls in the “teen” age. If the children 
brought it home, possibly their parents 
would read it and Dr. Laidler might ac- 
complish what Mr. Shaw attempted to 
do in his Intelligent Women’s Guide to 
Socialism. Perhaps in economics as in 
other matters, we must adopt the age-old 
policy of the sea—“women and children 
first”’, RaO2D: 


Survey of Bible Contents 


A Mopern VIEW OF THE OLD THSTAMBNT. 
By William G. Shute. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

In this volume the author presents a 
concise account of the origin and history of 
the Bible and a brief survey of its con- 
tents in their historical setting. The out- 
line will commend itself to those who de- 
sire a brief and clear statement of the 
net results of historical investigation, un- 
cluttered by the details of the critical 
method by which the results are reached. 
The scope of the book, however, is so ex- 
tensive that it gives nothing but an out- 
line, and it is marred, too, by some in- 
accuracies. The early inhabitants of the 
valley of the Euphrates were Sumerians, 
not Sumarians (p. 20), and from them 
the Akkadians took over the cuneiform 
seript, but not the Sumerian language. It 
is likewise inaccurate to say (p. 20) that 
Hammurabi “overcame the Akkadian em- 
pire”. What he overcame was the Elamite 


dynasty of Larsa and between his time 
and that of the Sargonids many dynasties 
had held sway in the land. Most striking 
of all is the statement (on page 136) that 
during the period 1160-1040 B.C. ‘the He 
brews partly emerge from the Stone 
Age’! There are also some typographical 
errors like ‘“Edonay” (p. 72) for ‘“Adonay” 
and the last sentence on page 13, which is 
set incorrectly. Two appendices give a 
chronological outline of Hebrew history 
and a bibliography, which can now be 
supplemented by the latest and most elab- 
orate treatment of the subject, A. T. Olm- 
stead, History of Palestine and Syria. 

Gy fe a 


Not Fact, Faith 


Tum Fact or A Future Lire, By Cortland 
Myers. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. 


The title is rather startling, but one 
soon discovers that what the author dis- 
cusses in these pages is not fact, but faith. 
His own faith is so strong that it appears 
to himself as a discovered fact; but to the 
reader who must say, “I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief’, immortality will always 
remain a faith. This is not to disparage 
the helpfulness of this little volume which 
is calculated to encourage the hope of a 
future life in any receptive heart. It may 
not convince the unbeliever, but it should 
strengthen the faith of the believer. It is 
well sprinkled with quotations from poets 
and thinkers and the argument of the 
author is well presented. He considers im- 
mortality in three chapters. Beginning 
with the “fact of man’, whose “life here 
bas in it some elements which fasten it to 
the eternities’”, he passes on to the “fact 
of God” who is the “reason and justice 
and love at the center of this universe”, 
and concludes with the “fact of Christ” 
who was the embodiment of truth, who 
spoke of a “Father’s house of many man- 
sions” not as an argument, but as a cer- 
tainty and whose resurrection from the 
tomb is, to the author, “the best attested 
fact in history’. Those of us who cannot 
accept the physical resurrection of Christ 
will not find this at all convincing, yet we 
must all agree with the author that the 
answer to the question of personal im- 
mortality “is in each man’s heart’. 

F. B.S. 


Making Music 


THe WONDERFUL STORY oF Music. By Ellen 
Friel Baker. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $2.50. 


The story of music and musical in- 
struments as told in a series of con- 
versations by Miss Patricia O’Brien to 
her twin nephew and niece. The book is 
interestingly written and eminently sound. 
It begins with the story of man’s earliest 
efforts to produce music, takes up the 
music of Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, 
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Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and dis- 
cusses their instruments. It goes on to 
describe the origin and history of modern 


string and wind instruments, organ, 
piano, violin. Folk songs and folk dances 
are next discussed. National songs, 


church music, the modern band and the 
modern orchestra follow. The last five 
chapters deal with English music, Amer- 
ican music, Negro music, the dance, and 
“recorded music’. The book is amply il- 
lustrated and will be found an excellent 
means of introducing young people to 
music and increasing their musical ap- 
preciation. w.s. 8. 


Easy to Misunderstand 


Tsun RELIGIOUS CONTROL OF EMOTION. By 
Wayne Leys. New York: Ray Long & Richard 
R. Smith. $2.00. 


This book is easy to misunderstand. 
By emotion the author means not the 
normal flow of feelings and affection, but 
disturbances of the somatic functions. Re- 
ligion, he thinks, is not an emotion but 
the art of controlling the organic processes 
when they become disorganized into what 
we call emotion, and this despite the fact 
that religion is sometimes regarded as an 
expression or intensification of somatic 
storms. When science fails and practical 
wisdom is inadequate and when philosophy 
suffers reverses, then, says Dr. Leys, we 
look to religion for help. In the chapter 
on the emotional interludes of life, the 
psychological origin of belief in God is 
explained in such a way as to leave the 
impression that it is explained away. 

The author is deeply impressed with 
humanity’s need of something to steady 
conduct. Thus, he says, “belief in the 
worth-whileness of life is morale par 
excellence. It is belief that the universe 
is sufficiently on our side to justify the 
most extravagant expenditure of time and 
energy. Let the favorable forces be con- 
ceived as God, nature, society, or what 
you will, the effect is the same. Conduct 
is steadied. Men’s decisions are reaffirmed, 
and the disorganizing snags in the river 
of time are avoided. No very significant 
religion will ever ignore morale and faith 
as attitudes which regulate emotion.” 

The author also defines religion as a 
social group and he goes so far as to say, 
“The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is a religious as well as a com- 
mercial institution.” Of pluralism it is 
said that part of man’s world is his friend, 
a friend often but not always able to save 
him from emotional chaos. The author 
goes farther than William James, who 
represents God as a finite, struggling 
force. He says, “I assert that the reli- 
gious man is God.” “He is an influence in 
the world. He works through men. He is 
immanent, not transcendent.” 

The author’s final conclusion is that 
to organize the religious endeavor of the 
world is to increase the probabilities of 
attaining our unattained possibilities. To 
universalize this mutual helpfulness is to 
increase God. It is to actualize what is 
now a desire. It is to create the what that 
satisfies religious needs, G. R, D, 
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For Renato Puglisi 


To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


When Renato Puglisi, for whose care 
during the past year Unitarian friends 
have contributed generously, is discharged 
from the sanitarium where he is now re- 
covering from tuberculosis he will need 
another year of complete rest. If Renato 
is to continue his work at the Meadville 
Theological School in preparation for lib- 
eral religious work in Italy, in succession 
to his father, it seems advisable that the 
“lazy year’, as the head of the sanitarium 
describes it, should be taken in America. 

Professor Mario Puglisi, the father, is 
sympathetic with the plan, but is able to 
contribute only such money as would be 
necessary for incidental expenses. He sug- 
gests the possibility of having someone 
au paire in his home; that is, the tem- 
porary exchange of his son for a son or 
a daughter in an American family, neither 
paying for room or board. For an Amer- 
ican young man or woman who wishes 
to put in a year of study in Rome, the 
opportunity would be a desirable one. The 
family receiving Renato would find him 
a gay and interesting member of the 
household. 

The date of the young man’s discharge 
from the sanitarium cannot yet be defi- 
nitely fixed, but it is hoped that he can 
leave early in the summer. When he 
leaves, the only care required will be food 
and rest, and there will be no danger of 
contagion. Correspondence is invited with 
any family interested. Questions will be 
answered and full details given. Please 
address President Sydney B. Snow, 5701 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, 
Louis C. CorNIsH, 
SYDNEY B. Snow. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Layman’s Questions 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I express a few of the doubts 
which the zeal of our humanist friends 


brings to my mind? Your issue of March 


10—challenging and refreshing as usual 
—was mostly given over to the thoughts, 
hopes and fears (have they any?) of the 
humanists. 


The article on “Practical Problems of 


a Humanist Minister’ would make good 


reading for those oft maligned men-min- 
isters and laymen—in the _ orthodox 


-churches who are accused of liberalism 


and are yet afraid to stand by their faith, 


“As a matter of policy ... keep close to 
the accepted order of service. .. . To omit 
the prayer is more annoying .. . than to 


change its terms . . many old hymns 


“may be used .. . Biblical language. . . 


lllustrations may be drawn with ad- 
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the Editor 


vantage from the Old and New 
ments”, ete., ete. 

Is this history repeating itself? I can 
appreciate the difficulties, but is it quite 
honest? 

In Professor Auer’s article we are told 
that “Many humanists use the term God 
and have a perfect right to do so, pro- 
vided they make clear what they mean 
by this term.” Why, then, the distinction 
between humanism and theism? Why not 
forget the line of demarkation and just 
continue the thinking and searching for 
truth without creating vague, uncertain 
doubts in the minds of those who haye 
less time to study them? Eyen the theists 
have aS many shades of opinion among 
themselves but. are not trying to find 
terms to define themselves. Why not per- 
Sonalists or cosmicists? (coined words). 

On the other hand, we have humanists 
who stand or fall by that term. I like 
a man who is so sure of himself. He is 
like a character drawn from history. 
There is a sense of brotherhood here with 
the fundamentalists. 

Aldous Huxley defines the humanist 
“as one who believes that our human 
nature can, and should be, developed har- 
moniously as a whole; that the sacrifices 
which man must always make should be 
made in his own highest interest and not 
in the interest of something external to 
himself,—not in the name of any less or 
any more than human cause’. Admirable 
in a way. 

But who informed the humanist that 
human beings have the sole right to the 
center of the universal platform? Is it not 
conceivable that there are other inhabited 
planets with beings vastly superior in 
ideals, morals and intellect? International- 
ism is now the yogue—an undreamed of 
ideal only a short time ago, historically 
speaking. Why not interplanetary co- 
operation some day? (Are not the human- 
ists somewhat parochial in their outlook?) 
Perhaps we could find a better ideal than 
ours. If so (I know it is speculative), what 
about the mind power of consciousness 
still ahead of that? The Mosaic Law may 
be much nearer to the ideals of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount than the best that we 
know is to the still better beyond our ken. 

Then, again, tell our less worthy poli- 
ticians, our militarists or gangsters “that 
the sacrifices which man must always 
make should be made in his own highest 
interest and not in the interest of some- 
thing external to himself’. How are they 
going to define their ‘highest interest’’? 

I know that truth cannot wait for the 
less enlightened to catch up, but I do not 
believe that we have quite got the final 
version of it yet. I believe that it is some- 
thing we cannot create. It is there to be 
discovered. Where? Perhaps the theist has 
the answer. 


Testa- 


R. MARRIOTT. 
Fuint, MIcn, 


Caravaners in 1932 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER —— 


Last year the Young People’s Religious 
Union, taking up the challenge that war 
flings in the face of the church, success- 
fully raised the money to send two young 
men out upon a “Peace Caravan”. 

After an intensive two-weeks’ training 
at the Haverford Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, we (I was fortunate to 
be one of the two) went out, in a second- 
hand car, to join the campaign for peace. 

Knowing that in the long run the sup- 
port of the people is necessary for the 
achievement of “a just and lasting peace”, 
we spoke earnestly before every type of 
audience, talked with many kinds of com- 
munity leaders, and used various aux- 
iliary methods of urging our facts and 
convictions before the people. Sometimes 
We organized strong committees to con- 
tinue the work and always we aroused 


interested individuals who carried on 
after we left. 
Believing that such an enterprise is 


not only signally worth while but also 
obligatory under our high commitment, 
“Strength, vision, and courage we pledge 
to the life of the world”, the Y. P. R. WE 
through its Commission on Social Respon- 
Sibility, is bending every effort to raise 
funds to send out at least one “Peace 
Caravan” again this summer. The cost of a 
caravan is estimated to be $600. 

We appeal to all churches, organiza- 
tions, and individuals who feel that war 
is a direct challenge to the ideals that 
the church stands pledged to exalt. 

Kindly make checks payable to William 
B. Rice, Y. P. R. U., 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and, if you please, mention the 
“Peace Caravan’. 

CHARLES H. WELLMAN, 
Y. P. R. U. Caravaner in 1931. 
Boston, MASs., 


Believe Just the Same! 


To the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


It is time someone called attention to 
the fact that the theists who complain of 
the redefining of the word “religion”, out 
of all recognition, have themselves pro- 
gressively and egregiously redefined the 
God they insist must be believed in to be 
what they will call “religious”. Finally 
they have given up trying to define it 
altogether and they call upon _ their 
heretical brethren to believe in it just the 
same! 

Between the two, “God” has been much 
more carefully and frequently defined in 
the past than “religion”. It is doing 
greater violence to language to define it 
now as “world-ground” or “purpose in the 
Universe”, than to call religion a “shared 
quest’. And is there a word in common use 
to-day that “means now what it always 
meant’? If the theist makes the humanist 
go back to some historical definition of 
religion, the humanist can retaliate in 
kind, and then we can all be irreligious 
atheists together! 

JuLIA N, BUDLONG. 


PoMONA, CALIP, 
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Omaha Unitarians Burn Mortgage on Church 


Rededicatory celebration for beautiful building marks annual 
meeting—Repeat parts of service in 1918 


debt incurred by the erection of a 

new church building in 1918 was 
eelebrated by the Unitarian church of 
Omaha, Neb., at the annual meeting Feb- 
ruary 17. The mortgage was burned and 
parts of the dedicatory program were re- 
peated. The responsive readings and 
hymns were the same as at the original 


(7 aes incurs of the payment of the 


been subscribed. The’ chairman of the 
board of trustees reported that the average 
attendance last year was higher than ever 
before, and that thirty-two new members 
had joined the church. 

Three new trustees were elected: Miss 
Ione Duffy, Charles Russell, and Frank 
Hoagland. New officers of the board of 
trustees are William Phillips, chairman; 


UNITARIAN CHURCH OF OMAHA, NEB. 


service, and Miss Hazel Eldridge sang the 
same solos as she sang then. 

William Baxter, chairman of the board 
of trustees in 1918, gave the main address. 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Berkeley, Calif., 
was minister of the church at the time 
of the erection of the new building, and 
Rev. Laurance R. Plank is the present min- 
ister. The church is considered one of the 
handsomest examples of Georgian archi- 
tecture in the West. 

The annual reports showed the church 
departments all to be in unusually good 
condition. The treasurer reported that the 
budget for the coming year had already 


Miss Ione Duffy, treasurer, and Miss Bva 
Morse, secretary. 

A dinner preceded the meeting, which 
took place in the newly decorated common 
room of the church. 


New York Ciry.—The attention of the 
various peace organizations is called by 
the Interorganization Council on Disarma- 
ment to the striking proposals made at 
Geneva by many delegations, including the 
delegation of the United States, to abolish 
weapons peculiarly fitted for aggression, 
as Submarines, tanks, poison gas, etc. 
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Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif., 
celebrates Forty-Fifth Anniversary 


The Unitarian church of Oakland, Calif., 
celebrated its forty-fifth anniversary with 
a meeting, March 1, which included a 
dinner, reports and addresses. 

The meeting had a fourfold purpose: 
(1) to join hands with Universalist 
friends, the invocation being delivered by 
Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles of the Univer- _ 
salist chureh of Oakland; (2) to listen © 
to the progress reports of the various © 
activities of the society; (3) to welcome 
under the rooftree of the Oakland church | 
the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, and also 
the president of the General Alliance, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees; and (4) to pay affec- | 
tionate homage to the memory of its 
founder and first minister, Dr. Charles | 
W. Wendte. A stanza from one of Dr. 
Wendte’s last hymns (written while con- | 
fined in the hospital a few years ago), | 
“The Secret of a Happy Life’, opened the | 
program of the evening. || 

Healthy reports were presented of the 
work of the Women’s Alliance, the Book- 
lovers and the chureh school, and the 
secretary read a report and the treasurer 
presented a most gratifying statement 
showing the chureh had all bills paid 
and a balance in the bank. 

The main features of the evening were 
the address by Dr. Cornish on “Our 
Church”, in which in delightful fashion he 
carried his hearers very far afield to visit 
in imagination sister congregations else- 
where, and the address by Mrs. Rees, in 
her customary charming, witty vein, who ||| 
took for her subject “Our Alliance’. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, extended “Our Welcome’, pre- 
ceding the addresses by Dr. Cornish and 
Mrs. Rees. Maj. Charles L. Tilden ex- 
pressed appreciation of “Our Minister’’, 
Dr. Charles Clarence Reed, who presented 
“Our Opportunity”. 


Essex Conference, April 10 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of the Unita- 
rian church of Milton, Mass., will make 
the principal address, on the subject 
“Civilization, the Choice Before Us”, at 
the meeting of the Essex Unitarian Con- 
ference in the Unitarian church of Bey- jl) 
erly, Mass., April 10. Following supper, ||| 
brief addresses will be made by Rey. 
Laurence Hayward of the Unitarian 
church of Newburyport; Miss Louise |] 
Brown, treasurer of the General Alliance; 
and George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


i 
Preachers at Lynn, Mass. 


During April the pulpit of the Unita- || 
rian church of Lynn, Mass., is being oc- | 
cupied by Abbot Peterson, Jr., a student | 
at the Theological School in Harvard Uni-|!_ 
versity, April 8; Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz 
of the Unitarian church of Brockton, 
Mass., April 10; Rev. Frederie W. Smith | 
of Newburgh, N.Y., April 17; and Rev. : 


Cloyd H. Valentine of the Second Unita- ; 
rian Church in Brookline, Mass., April 24, | 


WAN 
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Annual Church Meetings 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—The following board 
of trustees was elected at a meeting of the 
Unitarian church, March 18: E. O. Allen, 
chairman; A. J. Horn, Mrs. N. D. 
Longaker, Prof. W. E. Ritter, Mrs. Munice 
Walker, Mrs. Erickson and Prof. F. M. 
Russell. Clarence R. Stone was reappointed 
treasurer. At a special meeting of the 
church, Dr. Eldred ©. Vanderlaan was in- 
vited to become full-time minister. Until a 
little over a year ago he had been serving 
as part-time minister and part-time pro- 
fessor in the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry. 


Boston, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
of Roslindale elected the following stand- 
ing committee at its annual meeting, March 
16: Fred Burnham, chairman; Hdward 
Blake, Mrs. William Baines, Fred O. 
Fiedler, Mrs. Owen Folsom, Max Gruhn, 
Charles Hurst, Mrs. Lars Svensson, and 
Harry Trethewey. H. A. Stanley was 
elected treasurer, and Hugene K. Suck, 
clerk. : 

Norton, Mass.—The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian church, March 24, was one 
of the most encouraging in the church’s 
history. The treasurer reported all bills 
paid and $1382 in the bank. There were 
twenty-seven additions to the membership. 
Rev. Henry F. Waring, minister of the 
church, is also head of the department 
of religion at Wheaton College. Attend- 
ance at his classes has trebled. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—The organizational 
adjustment of the parish, the founding of 
the Unity Men’s Forum, and the rapid 
growth and attendance records of the 
church school were the _ outstanding 
achievements of the year, according to the 
report of Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham at the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian church 
February 1. The church school enrollment 
has increased eighty per cent. in two years, 
and the. attendance during the last five 
months has averaged seventy-seven per cent. 
Mr. Stoneham reported the membership 
of the Unity Men’s Forum as forty-eight. 

George W. Gregory was appointed mod- 
erator, and the following were elected to 
office: Clerk, Arthur 8. Washburn; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Anna V. Whitney ; auditor, Mrs. 
Plliot I. Gregory; to the standing com- 
mittee for three years, Maurice R. Bate- 
man, and Richard F. Snow. 


Thriving Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 

A young people’s society of more than 
fifty members has been organized at the 
Unitarian church of Ridgewood, N.J. The 
church school has been reorganized, and 
the Lend a Hand Club, and two discussion 
and social clubs, one for young people and 
the other for older people, have been re- 
juvenated and are thriving. The Girl 
Scouts of Ridgewood were invited to the 
Washington Bicentennial service Feb- 
ruary 28, and the attendance was the 
largest in years. Rev. Milton E. Muder, 
who was installed as minister of the 
church last December, occupied the pulpit 
of the largest church in the city, the West- 
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side Presbyterian Church, March 6, by in- 
vitation of the minister, Rey. A. G. Butzer. 
This was the first time that a Unitarian 
minister has preached in any church but 
his own in Ridgewood. Mrs. Muder was 
guest of honor at a tea for ministers’ 
wives March 18. 


Rev. Henry E. Polley Organizes 
Home for Unemployed at Oshkosh 


Rey. Henry E. Polley, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian church of Keokuk, Ia., 
has organized at Oshkosh, Wis., a relief 
station for unemployed men called the 
“Good-will Home for Men”. The home 
occupies the old Oshkosh Post Office Build- 
ing and receives support from the city and 
the county and from private contributors. 
Nearly a hundred men are registered. 


Norfolk House Centre 


Arthur T. Lyman of Westwood, Mass., 
was elected treasurer of the Norfolk House 
Centre of Boston at the annual meeting of 
the corporation, January 19. Mr. Lyman 
succeeds Edward J. Samson of Brookline, 
who was treasurer for sixteen years. 

Isaac Sprague, Jr., of Wellesley, was 
elected clerk to succeed Mrs. Charles 8. 
Bolster of Cambridge. Miss Emily Hale 
was added to the board of managers. 
B. Farnham Smith of Concord was re- 
elected president; William Howell Reed 
of Roxbury, vice-president; and Miss 
Louisa Hunnewell of Boston, assistant 
treasurer. 

Financial reports indicated receipts dur- 
ing the year amounting to $24,634, of 
which $11,809 was received as miscella- 
neous contributions, $5,112 as income from 
the Centre itself; $2,850 as receipts from 
investments; $2,610 as an appropriation 
from the Permanent Charity Fund, Inc., 
and $2,753 as receipts from benefits. In- 
dependent departments were also main- 
tained by several Boston churches, by the 
Fellowes Atheneum and private funds at 
an expenditure of $6,860. 

Frederick J. Soule, director of the 
Centre, reported an unusual year on ac- 
count of unemployment, indicating 130 
group meetings a week under staff and 
volunteer leadership. The following de- 
partments were maintained: 

Handicrafts, art, music, domestic science, 
dramatics, gymnasium, dancing, kinder- 
garten, library, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
young people’s and adults’ clubs, together 
with a well-rounded summer program. 


An Easter Pageant, “ Joy of Joys” 

A pageant, “Joy of Joys’, compiled by 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., 
was performed Haster Sunday afternoon 
at the Unitarian church of Plymouth. 
Thirty persons took part and enacted 
various scenes symbolic of the lesser joys, 
such as the joys of winter fires, story- 
books, and the out-of-doors, and of the 
greater joys, aS being just, having liberty, 
and love. The text consisted of excerpts 
from the writings of many English and 
American poets, and Biblical quotations. 
A scene in Maeterlinck’s “Blue bird’ sug- 
gested the idea of the pageant. 
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Dr. Hunt Greets Memphis Church 
Which Reports a Successful Year 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Memphis, Tenn., Louis N. 
Geldert, publisher of The Cotton Oil Press 
and a member of the board of trustees, 
presided. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
greeted the congregation in the name of 
the Association and congratulated the 
church for its progress. Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie’s report showed a _ net 
gain in membership since January 1930 
of 55 per cent.; and a throwing off of 
the assistance from the American Unita- 
rian Association of more than $800 a year. 

Credit for much of the recent gain was 
given to a weekly calendar of which the 
minister is the editor and the Men’s Club 
the sponsor. Two hundred and fifty copies 
a week are mailed to members and 
friends. The front page carries either a 
panel setting forth a “blurb” for the day’s 
sermon or a picture of some famous 
American Unitarian. The inside contains 
in addition to the order of service an 
excerpt from a recent sermon and a short 
paragraph biography of one of the Uni- 
tarians in the Hall of Fame. 

The church is becoming known as “the 
Scouters’ Church’. In spite of the smal) 
membership (seventy-eight at present), two 
boy scout troops use the church; there are 
two troop chairmen in the membership, 
three active scoutmasters, and the fifth 
regional chairman of the National Council. 
Scout Week was observed with a Scout 
Service February 7. Three troops attended 
and were addressed by the regional chair- 
man, ©. Arthur Bruce, and Mr. Petrie, 


Activities of Brockton (Mass.) Church 


What a Unitarian church does in hard 
times is concretely reported by the follow- 
ing facts for the month of February in the 
church of Brockton, Mass. There were 
thirty-four meetings of church organiza- 
tions in the building with a total attend- 
ance of 2,676, including the religious meet- 
ings of 715. The Ten Times One Club held 
weekly meetings, one of them with an 
attendance of 256, another with moving 
pictures of club members at work and 
play, and another a public supper with an 
attendance of 154. The club also held a 
dance. The Sewing Circle had two all-day 
meetings, the chapter of the Laymen’s 
League a supper meeting; the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts met each week; the 
Alliance branch had a monthly business 
meeting and an afternoon bridge party; 
the senior and junior young people’s so- 
cieties held their regular meetings and the 
church forum met on Thursdays. 


Call Rev. R. J. Raible to Greenfield 


Rey. Robert J. Raible of the Unitarian 
church of Peterboro, N.H., has been called 
to the Unitarian church of Greenfield, 
Mass. Mr. Raible, who was assistant min- 
ister of the First Parish Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., from 1925 to 1928, when he 
went to Peterboro, was educated at the 
University of Kentucky and at Harvard 
University. He was ordained in 1925, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


SPRING 


Consider the lilies 
of the field 
how they grow. 


JBHSUS. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Rey. William H. Gysan, Uni- 
tarian minister to students in Greater 
Boston, Sunday, 3 p.M., WBZA; King’s 
Chapel, Rev. Sidney Lovett of the Mt. 
Vernon Church of Boston, Tuesday-Fri- 
day, 12.15 p.m., WNAC; Chicago, IIil., 
People’s Church, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tuesday, 9.30 
P. M.. WMAQ; Lincoln Center, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, Monday, 10.30 a.m., KYW; 
Dayton, Ohio, Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Sunday, 2.30 pm. WSMK; Hartford, 
Conn., Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday 11 
AM., WDRC; JHollywood, Calif., Rev. 
Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 6.380 P.M., 
KNX; Minneapolis, Minn., Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, Sunday, 10.30 a.m., WDGY; New 
Bedford, Mass., Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., 


Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Sunday, 
11.30 aM. WEBL; Tampa, fFla., Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, Wednesday, 8 P.M., 


WMBR. Account must be taken of the 
differences in standard time. 


Dred Scott 


(Continued from page 221) 


by the founders of the government as 
persons at all, but as chattels, mere things, 
and that Congress had no more right to 
prohibit the carrying of slaves into any 
state or territory, than it has to prohibit 
the carrying thither of horses or any other 
property. Yet there were men in those 
days, one of whom was my ancestor, Rey. 
Dr. Nicholas Summerbell, who refused to 
obey the Supreme Court and be a human 
rubber stamp to those in high office, for 
these judges were only men, and not God, 
or conscience. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Rev. C. A. Drummond’s Installation 

Rey. Chester A. Drummond will be in- 
stalled as minister-at-large of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches at the Bufinch 
Place Church of Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
April 10, at 3.15 o’clock. 


Ciinton, Mass.—The twenty members 
of the young people’s choir of the Unita- 
rian church appeared for the first time, 
Haster Sunday, in bright maroon robes 
of wool crepe with rich cream Latin 
stoles. Dr. James C. Duncan preached on 
the subject, “The Best News the World 
Has Ever Heard”, telling of the triumph 
of the human soul or spirit over every 
form of evil from financial depression to 
physical death. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association] THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


WHEN IN BOSTON 


See the Laymen’s League exhibit 
of literature and church and 
chapter helps in the entrance 
hall of the Unitarian Building. 
25 Beacon Street, during the 
next few weeks, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon Srt., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass, 


THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 

science on the experienced wisdom gained 

through more than eighty years of child care. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIREOTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary BE. Bradlee, — 


Allston Burr, Walter S, Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, 


Proctor Academy for Boys | 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Spring Term begins April 5. Accredited by N.E. colleges | 


including Dartmouth. Careful preparation for Board 


examinations. Practical Arts. Junior School. All sports. |} 


Reasonable Rates. Unitarian Auspices. For Catalo: 

a : 5 gue 
or interview write CARL B, WETH adm. 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. De tone 


Roxbury, Mass. | 
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Progress of San Francisco Church 
Shown in Reports, Yearly Meeting 


The First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., closed its eighty-first 
annual meeting, February 3, with a dis- 
tinct sense of encouragement. The number 
in attendance, the quality of the reports 
and an atmosphere of deepened earnest- 
ness all spoke of great interest in what the 
church stands for. 

The Sunday morning congregations in- 
creased during the past year, showing a 
large proportion of young people. A round 
table discussion group meeting on alternate 
Tuesday evenings under Dr. C. S. S. Dut- 
ton’s leadership had a profitable season. 
The Thursday Evening Club, a dinner club 
for men and women, showed a decided in- 
crease in numbers. The club considers 
vital subjects on contemporary events. The 
two women’s organizations and the men’s 
club had excellent programs and did effi- 
cient work. 

As the result of having a permanent 
fund, instituted and built up by Dr. 
Dutton, the church meets the depression 
without curtailing its work and the fund 
is kept intact for the future church. Im- 
provement in the church equipment was 
made, and a new furnace installed. 

Abbot A. Hanks was elected moderator, 
and George L. Buckingham, Dr. Morton R. 
Gibbons and Dewitt C. Treat, trustees. 

A tribute was paid to George A. Clough, 
retiring moderator, who said in response, 
“As I have known more of the workings 
of this society and of its high influence in 
the community, I want to say to you sin- 
cerely, that to have served as your mod- 
erator I consider the greatest dignity and 
the highest honor that I have experienced.” 


Florida Ministers Unite 


The following group of Florida minis- 
ters met in the home of and at the call 
of Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Tampa for 
the purpose of discussing the present 
status and future of the liberal churches 
in Florida: Rev. George H. Badger of 
Orlando, Rev. George Gilmour of St. 
Petersburg, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Tampa and Rey. Louis J. Richards of 
Tarpon Springs. 

Mr. Badger, whose residence and sery- 
ice in the state is the longest, having lived 
in Florida thirteen years, was chosen 
temporary chairman, and Mr. Richards, 
secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Badger gave a brief history of the 
organization of the Florida Conference of 
Liberal Churches, which was started sey- 
eral years ago at Jacksonville. Since then 
little has been done to further the move- 
ment. It was agreed that the time now 
seemed ripe for coordinating the efforts of 
the liberal churches in Florida, and it was 
decided to use the name of the former con- 
ference and to endeavor to function under 
that name. It was further decided to hold 
the first general meeting in Tampa the 
first Tuesday and Wednesday of Decem- 

ber, 1932. 

- A resolution was passed asking the 
American Unitarian Association to con- 
tinue the movement in Miami which is 
progressing under the leadership of Dr. 
Henry R. Rose. 
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The starting or reviving of the move- 
ment at Lakeland was taken under advise- 
ment. A loyal group of Universalists and 
Unitarians have met at various times with 
more or less success. The Florida minis- 
ters offer their services gratis except for 
traveling expenses in the effort to place 
the movement on a going basis. 

An invitation was extended to the min- 
isters to attend the installation service of 
Mr. Gilmour as minister of the United 
Liberal Church of St. Petersburg. 

Louis J. RicHarps. 


Failure 
(Continued from page 220) 


able to see the other man’s failure as he 
sees it. 

When this door is opened, just what 
shall we do? The answer varies with 
every single human problem. Sympathetic 
understanding, gentleness, kindness, such 
wisdom as we possess, sometimes a touch 
of humor and good cheer—all of those 
qualities serve which are comprehended 
in “love” and “the understanding heart”. 

Mr. Gardner, former president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, recently 
spoke in Boston at the Unitarian Hour, on 
the radio, and the foregoing is part of his 
address, 


Proctor Academy Notes 


One hundred and twenty-eight delegates 
representing fifteen schools of New Hamp- 
shire assembled at the Proctor Academy 
in Andover March 17 for a round table 
conference on international relations. The 
conference was sponsored by the Proctor 
International Amity Club. 

Marian B. Andrews, president of the 
club, welcomed the delegates, and Carl B. 
Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor, out- 
lined the purpose of the conference. 
William Lonsdale Tayler, field secretary 
for the institute on international rela- 
tions to be held at Wellesley College next 
June, described conditions in many 
countries of the world to-day. 

Nine separate groups, representing nine 
countries, discussed the speeches made at 
Geneva by delegates of these countries. 

After some time had elapsed these 
groups reassembled and each country pre- 
sented, with comments, its position in 
regard to disarmament. 


Memorial Hymnboard, Bridgewater 


A mahogany hymnboard was presented 
to the First Parish Church of Bridgewater, 
Mass., Easter Sunday, in memory of Mrs. 
Edward Kingman. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. George M. Webber in behalf 
of the surviving members of the Girls’ 
Sewing Society, an allied organization in 
the parish from 1880 to 1888. Miss Mary 
Emerson, a great granddaughter of Mrs. 
Kingman, unveiled the hymnboard, which 
was designed by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of 
Boston. 

Rey. Carl G. Horst received six young 

people into church membership. 


Oscar W. Firkins Dies 

Oscar W. Firkins, professor of compara- 
tive literature at the University of Minne- 
sota and a well-known critic, died in 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 14, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by Rey. John H. Dietrich of the 
Unitarian church of Minneapolis, of which 
Mr. Firkins was a member. 

Mr. Firkins was a contributor of criti- 
cism, poems and one-act plays to The 
Atlantic Monthly, The North American 
Review, The Yale Review, as well as to 
The New Humanist and other periodicals. 
He was a former critic of poetry and 
drama for The Nation. Among books of 
his authorship were critical biographies of 
Emerson, Howells and Jane Austen. 

Mr. Firkins is survived by three sisters, 
He was unmarried. 


Critical and Creative 


The New Humanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 
H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


14 West First Street - DAYTON, OHIO 


. A COMPLETE LINE | 


BT BES Eg 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


New England Home vor Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Farker, Treasurer 
161 South FPuntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


By ANNE HOLT 
With Introduction by Francis W. Hirst 


A study of the life of this emi- 
nent scientist, philosopher, theo- 
logian, and historian, who 
founded the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 


$3.50 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Will you be married in your church 


I suppose. He’s Presby- 
radio.”—Tit-Bits. 


OnmhiS 2 “Eis; 
terian, but I’m 


Caller: “Who is the responsible man 
here?” Office Boy: “If you mean the 
fellow that always gets the blame, I am.” 

—Journal of Education. 


The American language: “Wachagotna- 
packidge?” “Sabook. ‘‘Wassanaimuvitt?”’ 
“Sadichshunery, fullonaimes gonna _ get- 
taplecedog angottagettanaimferim.” 


“Johnny, who is the greatest prophet 
the world has ever known?’ ‘Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva.” “Why, he’s the man who 
claims the world is flat.” “That’s what 
I mean.”’—Path/finder. 


“T see, Miss Smithers, that you have 
spelled ‘receive’ with ‘ei’ in one place and 
‘ie’ in another.” “I’m sorry, sir. One of 
them was a Slip.” “Well, please correct 
it.” “Certainly, sir. By the way, which 
one shall I correct?” “M’m—er—why, the 
one that is wrong, of course.”—Tit-Bits. 


A little girl quoted in Findings in Re- 
ligious Education wrote a paper in a test 
on the church and industry. “It is a good 
thing’, she said, “to have work because 
there would not be anything in the world 
if there wasn’t any work. If people didn’t 
have any work to do it would be bad for 
them. But I don’t like to work myself.” 


A real estate man, being solicited by 
his pastor for a contribution for enlarg- 
ing the church building, said: “I qucs- 
tion the value of churches. What good 
do they do, anyway?’ “My friend’, re- 
plied the parson, “I want you to serivousiy 
consider the question I am going to ask 
you! What was real estate worth in 
Sodom?” 


This broad churchmanship is a wonder- 
ful mollifier. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson 
delivered an address before the students 
of Yale University. He said, ‘There are 
alwayS men who are unwilling to take 
sides on any question. They remind me 
of the man who said, ‘There are some 
who say there is a God, and there are 
some who say there is not a God, but 
for myself I believe the truth lies some- 
where between those two extremes.’ ” 


“During the church service’, writes a 
lady to The Congregationalist, ‘the minis- 
ter made an announcement and said: 
‘Everyone who will subscribe $10 to this 
relief fund, raise his hand.’ I was very 
sleepy and, feeling a yawn coming on, I 
raised my hand to my mouth. Just then 
I heard the minister say: ‘Mrs. Y—— 
gives $10.2 I was so embarrassed I let 
it go, and paid the ten. Of course, I 
couldn’t explain that I was just yawning.” 


Most of us can report likewise and 
feel the same way. “We can comfort our- 
Selves with the thought’, says the Editor 
of The Living Church, “that if some read 
our periodical and don’t like it, others 
don’t read it and do like it—as witness 
the dear lady who wrote us last week: 
‘IT wish to express my appreciation of 
The Living Church, that I have not read 
for some years.’ Thank you, madam; may 
you never see a copy and so always con- 
tinue to be our friend!” 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BD. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The cburch is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. || School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
“lire iA Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 

Send contributions to the Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s wolces id 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. mond C. Robinson, organist and_choirmaster. 
ue ah oi! 9.30 A.M. Church’ School at King’s Chapel 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. || ouse. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Prof, John Baillie. Week-day services, 12.15 
p.M. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson. 
Tuesday—Iriday, Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mount 


Vernon Church, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 


UNITARIAN. VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.M. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Fashioned with New England Integrity 
Your assurance of “Perfect Refrigeration” 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


YOU WILL COME BACK 


AND SAIL WITH UNCLE OSCAR 
7ROUND HIS 


“ROCKS THAT KEEP ABOVE THE TIDE.” 


“After nearly a century of my life at the Isles of 
Shoals, I find I grow ever fonder of our beautiful 
islands, and the charm of the sparkling water that 
embraces them. O, so many happy years were 
mine, with my beloved family, at White Island 
Light and Appledore; and now with my larger 
‘family’ on Star Island, I find my joyous days 
again returning. I am longing to get home and 
start getting my boat ready.” 

OSCAR LAIGHTON. 


1932 — Season Opens June 25 — 1932 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treas., 1 Federal St., Boston. 


7 SS 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


